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SCIENCE. 





THE .HUMAN VOICE, 


The human voice is one of the master-pieces 
of the Creator’s work. Whether it be considered 
in its principle, its variations, or its organs ; it is 
impossible to fathom its admirable mechanism. 
Let us endeavour at present to reflect on it in si- 
lence. What is it that énables us to emit sounds ? 
This property belongs to the windpipe ; the little 
opening which is found in it causes a sound, when 
the air which we breathe is driven smartly through 
it. The windpipe is composed of annular car- 
tilages, which are fastened together by an elastic 
membrane. 


At its entrance there is a small covering, or 
valve, which gives passage to the air, when it 
goes out of this canal. It opens itself less or 
more, to modify or multiply the tones of the 
voice ; and when we swallow any thing, it shuts 
down to hinder the food (which must go over it, 


» into the stomach) from entering the windpipe. 


: 


Experience has taught us that there are twelve 
full tones in the human voice. To produce this 
variety, it was necessary the windpipe should be 
divided into twelve equal parts : aud as its two 
sides, when it is stretched, are distant from each 
other about the tenth part of an inch, we may 
thence calculate that each tone of the voice may 
be sub-divided into one hundred others : and that 
‘& man may produce two thousand four hundred 
different tones of voice, which may all be dis- 
finguished by the ear. 


Nevertheless, with respect to these properties, 
which are very suprising, we have very few ad- 
vantages over other animals. But the prerogative 
of man consists in this, that he can compress the 
air, and modify his voice, so as to pronounce 
letters and words. The palate, the teeth and the 


“ lips, contribute their part to this operation, Let | 
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us consider the manner in which we pronounce} 
the five vowels, which have each but a simpley 
sound. Wher. we pronounce the letter A, the} 
sound is quite different from that of the letters) 
E, 1,0, U, though each be pronounced on the 
same key. The reason of this difference is aj 
mong the number of impenetrable mysteries off 
nature. In order to pronounce these vowels thes: 
mouth must be less or more opened ; on this acd} 
count man is formed differently from all othell 
animals. Even some birds, which learn to imi}. 
tate tae human voice, are never able to prog 
nounce the five vowels distinctly. Hence thi) 
imitation is very mperfect. As to the pronunj 
ciation of the consonants, three of our organi} 
principally contribute to it, the lips, the tongu() 
and the palate, The nose also contributes té 
this: let a man stop it, and he shall find that theri} 
are certain letters which he cannot pronounce 
except in a very imperfect manner. One thinjy 
which sufficiently proves that the organizatiot 
which renders us capable of pronouncing words} 
and is infinitely marvellous, is, that human a i 
has not been able to imitate it by any machine§) 
It is true we have imitated singing ; but not thif 
articulation of sounds, and the pronunciation of 
different vowels. In several of those instrul 
inents termed organs, there is an air called thé 
human voice ; but it produces no other sounds 
than those which resemble the diphthongs ai anch 
ae. And all the efforts of our art have not beeng 
able to imifate one of those words, which wé€ 
so easily pronounce. : 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. | 


Make a littie charcoal perfectly dry, pulverizg 


it very fine, and put it in a warm teacup. I% 
° : . s 
some strong nitrous acid be now poured upon it ‘i 


combustion and inflammation will immediately} 
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ensue. 
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RELIGIOUS. 








Revelation has not only furnished injunctions 

but motives to holiness; not only motives, but 

examples and authorities. ‘* Be ye therefore 
perfect” (according to your measure and degree) 

*¢ as your father which is in heaver: is perfect.” 

And what says the Old Testament? It accords 

| with the new—‘* Be ye holy, for 1 the Lord 

9 your God am holy.” 

i) §='This was the injunction of God himself, not 
given exclusively to Moses, to the leader ana 
legislator, or to a few distinguished officers, or to 
a selection of eminent men, but to an immense 
body of people, even to the whole assembled 
host of Israel; to men of all ranks, professions, 
capacities, and characters, to the minister of re- 
ligion, and to the uninstructed, to enlightened 
rulers, and to feeble women. ‘* God,” says an 
excellent writer*, ‘thad antecedently given to his 
people particular laws suited to their several ex- 
igencies, and various conditions, but the com- 

“mand to be holy was a general (might he not 

have suid a universal) law.” 

*¢ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods ? Who is like unto thee, giorious in holi- 
i ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders 2?” This 
“is perhaps the sublimest apostrophe of praise, 
‘(rendered more striking by its interrogatory 
'form,) which the Scriptures have recorded. It 
‘makesa part of the first song of gratulation 

which is to be found in the treasury of sacred 
Poetry. This epithet of hely is more frequently 

affixed to the name of God than any other. His 
| , mighty name is less often invoked, than his holy 
‘name. ‘To offend against this attribute is rep- 
“resented as more heinous than to oppose any 
other. It has been remarked that the impiety 
-ofthe Assyrian monarch is not described by his 
“hostility against the great, the Almighty God, 
but itis made an aggravation of his crime that 


» he had committed it against the Holy One of 
§ Israel.—H. More. *SAURIN. 
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a SOPHIA CHARLOTTE, 

.] QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Continued. 

la =sm- private life, her Majesty has ever been no- 

§ ted for her strict attendance on divine worship ; 
_ and unless prevented by illness, the family have 

regularly attended service in the royal private 
chapel at Windsor, or in the private apartments 





































of the palace. Piety and devotion have waited 
on her steps; and heightened the pleasures of her 
conjugal and maternal endearments. In the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, she has performed 
many acts of charity ; and established a school 
for the children of poor parents, who were educat- 
ed and clothed at her expense ; and supplied with 
situations, after they had gone through their 
course of insfruction. Well had it been for these 
kingdoms, if our ministers and the potentates of 
Europe had followed her example ; and, instead 
of contending for.power and dominion, had giv- 
en up their wily polities; and promoted the arts 
of peace ;~~then should we not have lost the 
United States of America, one of our best colons 
ies ; and the now miserable and starving popula- 
tion of this country would have been in affluence 
and prosperity ! 

The Royal pair lived in uninterrupted hap. 
piness till the year 1788, when the king first be- 
trayed symptoms of insanity ; and the queen 
watched over him unceasingly. Inappeinting a 
regency, the ministry proposed restrictions on 
the regent whieh raised a spirited opposition, 
At this critical and delicate juncture, her majes- 
ty’s affections were divided between her consort 
and her son; and she is said to have adhered to 
her first determination of never interfering in 
politics, but to have left the affair to the decision 
of parliament. The King recovered from his ill- 
ness in three months ; and the country, from one 
end te the other, gave the greatest demonstrations 
of joy, loyalty and attachment to bis person and 
family. On this occasion, the Queen observed, 
that ‘* a sovereign’s greatest glory consisted of 
his people’s affections ;°° and, among other actsy 
she founded another school on the same princi- 
ple as the former. Her Royal Highness the Prin. 
cess Sophia presented each of the children with 
a medal, contaiming on one sie an inscription of 
gratitude to the Almighty for the restoration of 
the King ; andon the other, ‘* When we forget 
him may God forget us.” 

‘The only serious misunderstanding that ever 
occurred between the Royal pair, was occasion- 
ed by the marriage ofthe Prince of Wales to the 
Princess Caroline Augusta of Brunswick, Their 
majesties differed as to the object of the Prince’s 
choice; the Queen prefered one of her own 
nieces, but yielded to the King ; and the un- 
happy issue of that event has been the cause of 
much heart-burning. Life is exposed to nume- 
rous triuls ; and the best of characters are often 


put tothe most severe test. 
A most splendid entertainment was given by 


her majesty at Frogmore in honor of the marriage ff 
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of the Prince and Princess of Wales ; which was 
enlivened bya curious kind of lottery ; every 
visitor deposited what he pleased ; and drew a 
ticket from a bag which entitled him to a prize, 
consisting of some trifling memorial of Frogmore 


Fete ; the profits of which were given to the 
poor 

Frogmore is the favorite retreat of the Royal 
Family ; to which they have retired from the 
world ; shook off the trammels of court etiquette ; 
sndulged in the freedom of unreserved communi- 
cation, and the enjoyments of innocence and o- 
mestic peace. The grounds round this delightful 
spot were laid out by her Majesty and the Prin- 
cesses with exquisite taste and judgment. 

The almost unexampled harmony of this hap- 
py domestic circle was not to continue uncheq 
ured. The marriage and departure of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal, greatly affected her 
Majesty.- The next event, at first rumored, but 
afterwards confirmed, was, that unhappy differ- 
ences subsisted between the Prince and Princess 
The Queen had 


always a predilection for her eldest born; and 


of Wales but recently married, 


pined in secret for this ill-assorted marriage. 
Both parties applied to the Roya! parents on 
this most unhappy affair ; but they eould only 
express their concern, without affording relief. 
The Princess remained at Charlton House til] 
she had given birth to the late lamented Princess ; 
This 
unfertunate quarrel has ever since been a con- 


and a separation took plaee soon after. 


tinual cause of disquietude to the Royal parents 
and the parties concerned. ‘Their Majesties 
hopes were completely frustrated by this event ; 
a discordance was created between them, till 
then unknown ; and the recent death of the la- 
lamented Princess has rendered it probable that 
the line of succession will be changed ina few 
years. ‘The Princess took up her residence at 
Blackheath ; and, in a few years, her conduct 
was impeached by a lady, who isnow ‘“* gone to 
her account,” for taking a little boy under her 
protection, which she declared was the Princess’ 
natural offspring. 
and a Privy Council was appointed to investigate 
this delicate question ; and after a diligent scruti- 
ny, they honorably acquitted the Princess. 


Their Majesties interfered, 


The late Mr. Percival, much to his credit, con. 
ducted this enquiry with as much secrecy as pos- 
sible ; and the minutes of the ** Book,” or ‘* De- 
licate Investigation,” the contents of which are 
disgusting, and very improper for publication, 
were by him sealed up, and laid by, and would 
never have been brought to light, but for the im- 
‘prudent zeal cf ihe Princess herself. 





= cattle heed 
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The Queen has been blamed for having in- 
cirectly interfered in these unhappy feuds ; but| 


the Prince, for reasons which he did not think} | 


proper to divulge, and which to him might ap- 
pear satisfactory and conclusive, had declared, 
that he would never meet the Princess again, | 
either in public, or private : and the Queen, from} 


affection to her son, or perhaps a conviction that{ 





he had been injured, intimated, that the presence | 
of the Prineess of Wales could be dispensed j 
with at court. This line of conduct she was 
obliged to observe ; for she must either have dis- 
carded the Prince, or Princess; the former she | 
could not do; and the latter necessarily fol- | 


‘lowed. 


Her Majesty had next to lament the death of her j 


4 


youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, of gentle | 
And to: | 


manners, and most amiable disposition. 
add to her calamities, this event affected his Mae | 


jesty to so great a degree, that itis believed hethas |) 
The Queen is ap- ( 
pointed one of his guardians, an¢ bas done every |)” 
She has attended } 


irrecoverably lost his reason, 


thing to relieve his sufferings. 


him daily, when at Windsor ; and if her health, § 


or any other occasion, has réquired a short ab- | 
sence, her first action, on her return, has been | 
to alight at the gates leading to his Majesty’s a- 
partments ; whereshe was met by “one of the 
Drs. Willis; and eonducted to the apartment of 
her royal consort afone ; with whom she gene- 
rally passed several hours, before she joined the 
other part of her tamily, 


At this time, in the height of his Majesty’s de- | 


mestic calamities, when dissentions arose in his } 
family, he was deprived of sight, had lost the 
consolations of a beloved daughter, and Prov. 
dence, perbaps in kindness to his sufferings, fad 
bereft. him of reason (for he 1s now unconscious 
of these sorrows; and we have no right to repine 
at divine dispensations)—the nation celebrated 
a jubilee in commemoration of the 50th year of 
his Majesty’s reign, a strange adinixture of hap- 
py and unhappy events. 
Queen was highly gratified by the testimonies of 
loyalty and attachment which were every where 
shewn. At Windsor, 
daughters condescendingly enlivened the festivity 


On this occasion, the 


her Majesty and her 


of the scene by their prescnce ; and the mem- 
bers for the borough erected a handsome stone 
pillar on the spot, to commemorate the event. 
His Majesty’s long protracted illness occasin- 
ed a kind of interregnum at court ; and the cele- 
bration of drawing rooms and public birth-days 
was for a time suspended, except ip the most 


private manner. Lier Majesty occasivnally visit- 
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| ed Brighton, but principally divided her time be- 


tween Kew and Windsor, where she superintend- 


‘ed the improvements at Frogmore ; and some- 
times the neighbouring nobility were invited to 
musical, or card parties. 


This gloom and des- 


7 pondence was relieved by the marriage of the 
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' Princess Charlotte ; but it was of short dura- 
| tion. 


To be continued. 





TALES. 


ALMERINE AND SHELIMAH. 


Whether by the caprice which is com- 
mon to violent passions, or whether by 
some potion which Nourassin found means 
to administer to his scholar is, not known; 
but of Nourassin she became enamoured 
to the most romantic excess. The pleasure 
with which she had before reflected on 
the decree of the fairy, “* that she should 





be sought in marrage by a sovereign 


} prince,’ was now atan end. It was the 


custom of the nobles to present their daugh- 
_ terstothe king, when they entered their 
| eighteenth year; an event which Almerine 


had eften anticipated with impatience and 
hope, but now wished to prevent with sol- 
icitude and terror. The period urged for- 


) ward, like every thing future, with silent 


and irresistible rapidity, at length arrived. 
The curiosity of Soliman had been raised, 
as well by accidental encomiums, as by the 
artifice of Omaraddin, who now hasted to 
gratify it with the utmost anxiety and per- 
turbation: he discovered the confusion of 
his daughter, and imagined that it was pro- 
duced like his own, by the uncertainty and 
importance of an event, which would be 
determined before the day shoutd be pas- 
sed He endeavoured to give her a peace- 
ful confidence in the promise of the fairy, 
which he wanted himself; and perceived 
with regret, that her distress rather increas- 
ed than diminished : this incident, how- 
ever, as he had no suspicion of the cause, 
only rendered him more impatient of de- 
lay; and Almerine, covered with orna- 
ments by which art and nature were ex- 
hausted, was, however reluctant, introduc- 
ed to the king. 

Soliman was now in his thirtieth year. 
He had sate ten years upon the throne, 
and forthe steadiness of his virtue had 
been surnamed the Just. He had hitherto 
considered the gratification of appetite as a 
low enjoyment, allotted to weakness and ob- 





| scurity; and the exercise of heroic virtue, as 


the superior felicity of eminence and pow. 
er. He had as yet taken no wife; nor had 
he immured in his palace a multitude of 
unhappy beauties, in whom desire had no 
choice, and affection no object, to be suc- 
cessively forsaken after unresisted viola- 
tion, and at last sink into the grave with- 
out having answered any nobler purpose, 
than sometimes to have gratified the ca- 
price of atyrant, whom they saw at no 
other season, and whose presence could 
raise no passion more remote from detes- 
tation than fear. 

Such was Soliman ; who, having gazed 
some moments upon Almerine with silent 
admiration, rose up, and turning to the 
princes who stood round him, “ ‘T’o-mor- 
row,” said he, “I wili grant the request 
which you have so often repeated, and 
place a beauty upon my throne, by whom 
I may transmit my dominion to posterity ; 
to-morrow, the daughter of Omaraddin 
shall be my wife.” 

The joy with which Omaraddin heard 
this declaration, was abated by the effect 
which it produced upon Almerine : whu 
after some ineffectual struggles with the 
passions which agitated her mind, threw 
herself into the arms of her women, and 
burst into tears. Soliman immediately dis- 
wissed his attendants ; and taking her in 
his arms enquired the cause of her dis- 
tress: this, however, was asecret, which 
neither her pride nor her fear would suf- 
fer her to reveal. She continued silent 
and inconsolable ! and Soliman, though he 
secretly suspected some other attachment, 
yet appeared to be satisfied with the sug- 
gestion of her father, that her emotion was 
only such as is common to the sex upon 
any great and unexpected event. He de- 
sisted from farther importunity, and com- 
manded that her women should remove 
her toa private apartment of the palace, 
and that she should be attended by his 
physician, Nourassin. 


Nourassin, who had already learned 
what had happened, found his despair re- 
lieved by this opportunity of another in- 
terview. The lovers, however, were re- 
strained from condolence and consultation, 
by the presence of the women who could 
not be dismissed : but Nourassin put a 
small vial into the hand of Almerine as he 
departed, and told her, that it contained 
a cordial, which if administered in time, 


would infallibly restore the cheerfulnes& » 
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and vigour that she had lost. These 
words were heard by the attendants, 
though they were understood only by Al- 
merine ; she readily comprehended, that 
the potion she had received was poison, 
which would relieve her from lanogur ani 
melancholy by removing the cause, if it 
could be given to the king before her 
marriage wascompleted. Afier Nouras- 
sin was gone, she sate ruminating on the 
infelicity of her situation, and the dread- 
ful events of the morrow, till the night 
was far spent; and then, exhausted with 
perturbation and watching, she sunk down 
on the sofa, and fell into a deep sleep. 

The king, whose rest had been inter- 
rupted by the effects which the beauty of 
Almerine had produccd upon his mind, rose 
at the dawn of day, and sending for her 
principal attendant, who had been order- 
ed to watch in her chamber, eagerly en- 
quired what had been her behaviour, and 
whether she had recovered trom her sur- 
prise. He was acquainted, that she had 
lately fallen asleep, and that a cordial had 
been left by Nourassin, which he affirm- 
ed would, if not too long’ delayed, sud- 
denly recover her from languor and dejec- 
tion, and which, notwithstanding, she had 
neglected to take. Soliman derived new 
hopes from this intelligence ; and that she 
might meet him at the hour of marriage, 
with the cheerful vivacity which the cor- 
dial of Nourassin would inspire, he order- 
ed that it should, without asking her any 
qnestion, be mixed with whatever she first 
drank in the morning. 

To be continued, 
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MAXIMS OF CONFUCIUS. 








The wise man is his own severest cens- 
urer; he is his own judge, his own wit- 
ness and accuser. 

Charity is that rational and constant af- 
fection, which makes us sacrifice ourselves 
tothe human race, as if we were united 
with it so as to form one individual, partak- 
ing equally in its adversity and prosperity. 

ASPASIA, 

Of Miletus, a woman of an elevated ge- 
niuz, whom Pericles tenderly loved, and 
at last married; was so deserving, thal 
Socrates prided himself on having been her 
disciple. 
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Iplied, “‘Lokeep me in friendship w | 































AMALASONTE., 


The mother of Athalaric was a learned, virt 
ous and enlightened princess, capable of bu 
ness, and equally deserving love and respe | 
shewed herself not inferior to the task of goven 
ing, and, while she held the reins, the peop 
were not sensible of the loss of her father TH 
odorick, whom she had succeded. She 
particularly attentive to the education of her s 
—It is the love of learning and of those who e 
livale and teach it, said she, which distinguish 
the civilised from the barbarous nations. 








OF THALES AND SIMONIDES. 


Thales was the first Greek, wl 
treated of natural philosophy. He ga’ 
general notions of the universe, and mai 
tained that an only supreme intel 
gence regulated all its motions. fF 
discovered the cause of eclipses, which, 
those days were accounted prodigie ’ 
Valeriis Maximus tells of him, that fl; 
being asked, whether aman could concg) 
his actions from the Deity, he answere. if 
““ How is that possible, since he cann\| 
conceal from him even his thoughts 7 b ) 
great knowledge procured him a place || 
mong the seven wisemen ofGreece. =| 

Simonides, a native of Coos, disti} 
guished himself by his eligiac vers¢ | 
His answer to Hiero’s question, ‘ Wh 
is God 2?” is well known. Simonides d! 
sired at first one day to consider on ti 
question ; when that was elapsed, he dy 
manded two days more; then four, and || 
on for a considerable time, always dou} 
ling the space he had last request | 
Hiero surprised at this behaviour, ask) 
him the reason of it. ‘ Because,” 4a) _. 
swered Simonides, “the more | medita) ~ 
on the subject of your question, the mo} 4 
incomprehensible [ find it.” 4 
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OF ANTISTHENES. 


Antisthenes, a disciple of Socratii 
founded the sect of the Cynics, so celebr) 
ed for-the austerity of its maxims, and t) 
audacity of its followers. Being pe 
with only a cloak, a wallet, and a staff, 
their whole property, and seemed to th | 
themselves entitled to censure all the rj 
of the world. 

Antisthenes made happiness to conf 
solely in virtue. Upon being asked 
what use his philosophy was to him, he f 
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: Pyselt” Whilst a priest was initiating 
im in the mysteries of Orpheus, and 
| raising the happiness of a future state, he 
luntly said, ‘“* Wherefore do you not die 
‘hen ” He was asour misanthrope, more 
“kely to make virtue detested by his 
‘arshness, than loved ed by his example. 


OF PLUT \ROCH. 
_ There is nota Greek historian whose 
‘story can be read with more advantage 
1an Plutarch, the contemporary of Nero, 
-ecause he makes his readers acquainted 
ith men, and particularly with celebrat- 
d characters ; and because his writings 
‘e animated with sound morality—He is 
ymetimes mistaken, but he never fails 
* yengage and instruct. 
Plutarch shews himself on all occasions 
» be a great painter; and his style. 
H hough plain and simple is nevertheless 
{/vely and expressive. 
| The reading of Plutarch’s lives, pre 
mts asit were before our eyes the grea! 
Hjien of whom he speaks, and gives us an 
ea of their behaviour and manners 
vely and as strong, as if we were living 
na conversing with them. 


DEMOCR ITUS. 

/Democritus was a native of Abdera in 
hrace, and lived in the time of Xerxes. 
ng of Persia. Asa philo-opher, he was 
4 high esteem. His desire of knowledge 
are him to travel through the great- 
qt part of the then known world ; and in 
i ose journeys he spent a very considera 
e fortune. He lived in perfect indiffer- 
i ace about all the events of life, and useu 
laugh at the follies of mankind. His re- 
' Hiding for the most part among tombs, in- 
Fined many to believe him disordered in 
I s judgment, and the inhabitants of A - 
Ira intreated Hippocrates, the famous 
vysician, to go and see him. Hippocrates 
cordingly paid him a visit; but on dis- 
Pyursing with him, immediately discover- 
1) him to be aman of extraordinary know- 
edge and understanding. 


t HERACLITUS. 
Heraclitus was a native of Ephesus. 
there he became the founder of a sect of 
Eulosophers. We know little more of 
gm. except that he was a professed philan- 
jropist : that he beheld with pity all the 

ions of men: that he constantly wept 
ur their miseries, and from thence obtain- 
: il the name of the crying philosopher. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





MRS. RAINSFORD. 


THERE are two sisters, both possessed of feel- 
ing in an eminent degree ; yet no two can be 
more opposite. Maria, the eldest, is a lovely 
girl of about eighteen : her full blue eyes float ina 
sea of sensibility, but their tides rarely overflow : 
If she hears of distress—she is in the midst—not 
as an idle spectator ; but as a ministering angel. 
I have known her to nurse a poor woman and her 
young infant, with the tenderest assiduity for 
several days, until by her influential persever- 
ance, she had procured her a comfortable assy- 
lum in the hospital :—Yes, daily have I seen this 
amiable girl, all cheerful] animation, carrying 
warm nourishing broth, or exhilirating tea, to the 


and 


every other conside- 


poor creature ; undaunted by the distress 
filth which surrounded her; 
ration being lost in the blessed idea of administer- 
have 


ing to the wants of a fellow creature. | 


known her, when the husband of a destitute 


‘family had just breathed his last breath ; when 


the bereaved wife looked round in vain for com- 
the little stretched forth their 
hands to the afflicted mother for food, which she 
; then, have [f 
known Maria, to beam in upon them, with nou- 


fort, and ones 


had not the means of procuring 


rishment and consolation.—She sheds no tear on 


such an occasion ; her whole thoughts are bent 
upon affording assistance ; I have then seen her 
cheek flushed, her eye fired with the hope of 
usefulness, yet softened by pity, and over her 


she 


gave in her own mite, and begged for more, to 


whole form the celestial grace of benignity : 


defray the expenses of the funeral ;—nor rested 
here, her unremitting beneficence was not satis- 
fied until she saw the sorrowing family furnished 
with fuel, light and provisions ; all of which she 
procured from the miserly gripe of the wealthy, 
by the irresistible language of benevolence ;—in 
such scenes, she rises superior to woman, and 
mean indeed must be the wretch who can refuse 
the lovely pleader. Elethera is two years young- 
she 
Her heart melts 
at every tale of sorrow, and her tears will flow 


er ; lovely as the first bud of spring : 
shrinks at every paSsing breeze : 


for even imaginary grief ;—but take her to the 





door of poverty, and she will start back ; for she 


in vy 
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cannot bear the reality :—She will give her purse 
and tears; but she can do no nore ; the 
chamber of sickness she stands motionless ;—and 


if} 


she will faint, at the sight of a corpse :—she is 
all tenderness—but in no way’ useful. 


JULIA, 
= 


Here are two examples of that most interest- 
ing sensation, sensibility ; and we scarcely know 
which to prefer: Maria’s resolution and usefu!- 
ness excifes ouradmiration and respect; but 
it would be impossible for us to withold our arm 
from the lovely fainting Elethera, 


on RD ee 


MRs. RAINSFORD. 


I Am a widow, and have two daughters, upon 
whom, I have spared no expense, that I might 
fit them by a good education to go through the 
When their father died he left us but 
little, but, by prudent managing, by industry 
and deprivation, J have always been able ‘to 
keep my girls at school ;—this I did not find so 
very difficult until they began to form an opinion 
that they did not dress quite so elegant as some 
of the other scholars; since which time, my 
trials have been increased ten-fold ;—and now 
they have finished their education.” For this 
time I have always looked forwatd with a mo- 
ther’s tenderness and hopes—but God help me! 
I fear every thing has been in vain ;—and my 
girls instead of being a help and comfort to me, 
have come home to torment me for bonnets. 
gowns, ribbons, &c. until f am ready to leave 
house and children that I may find peace. It was 
my intention that they should open a_ school, 
and contribute by their own industry, to our mu- 


world. 


tual comforts ; butin this 1 find myself sadly diss | 
. between 


appointed ; their Classics have refined their ideas 
to such a degree, that I verily believe they *do 
not think that I, so plain a oman, am worthy 
of being their mother. Every thing in the 
house, if they could have their way, would be 
changed for Grecian patterns ; my old mahogany 
chairs, are miserable Gothic things, they want 
nothing but couches, and if I ask them to assist 
me in my domestic affairs, they cannot, they are 
engaged in the translation of a fine passage in 
Ovid, Metastassio, Petrarch, or Clopstock, just 
as it happens.—That my daughters are hand- 
some and accomplished pleases me, as it would 
any mother ; but that they forget their station. 
and the intention ef their education grieves me ; 


and unless they bend their minds to the former, 





| not Cupid, or some other propitious deity in 
| stigated me to address you, on this material toj 








~ 
. 


and make a proper use of the latter, I fear oy 
little fortnne will not support us all.—You wi 
oblige me by inserting this in your paper, and ¢ 
my girls read it, it may possibly be a means 
correcting them, without resorting to harsh 
methods, Your’s, 
SARAH. 
= 

We sincerely hope that Mrs. S* letter wi 
have the desired effect upon her daughter's, fe 
certainly nothing excites more sympathy thay 
the compiaints of a parent against ungratefi 
children ; ‘* For piety ina child is sweeter tha 
the perfumes of Arabia ;~yea, more deliciou 
than the incense of Persia wafted from field 
of spices.” | 





on + Ea 

MRS. RAINSFORD,. 
i @AN never thank you sufficiently for th 
excellent advice which you gave me in you 
last number of the Spectator. 





I had no soone | 
read it, than I laid by my ball dresses, put ot | 
plain robes, and gave encouragement to an ex 
cellent young man—whom I designated unde 
the title of square-toed Damon—but who inre |. 
ality deserved a far more respectable name 
having loved me with tenderness and constancy} | 
ever since my first appearance in a ball room; | 
and has hitherto kept his hopes alive, with thy 
idea of my soon growing tired, of such heartles} | 
scenes.— But there isno knowing how long hil | 
patience might have been put to the test, haq | 


i] 





pic. Had you knewn me, you would be surprish 
ed at the metamorphosis you have made ; for | 

now can distinguish between a sensible man, ané} 
afop; andecan likewise discern the differenc 






danemg 
dancing as a practice; and consequently feel + 
SYLVIA SLIMFOOT), : 

iW? 


Weer VORA aw 


myseit y our obliged 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received several communications 


4 


those which accord with our design, shall appe: 


in due time. Jouisa and Mary have been rej) 





ceived, aud will probably appear in our next, 


! 


’ 
' 


The Communication of ‘JAMEs’, is grate 
fully received, and though a juvenile produc 
tion is worthy of a place in our paper. 

We regret that Hannan’s communicatiog, 
was received too late for insertion: it” shaff} 
appear in our next. | 
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POBTRY. 
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CUPID DEFEATED. 








ATTLE tyrant, why disturb my rest, 
ind harrow up such tumult in my breast ? 


' ort on vain boy, thou call’st this pleasing pain, 
4 is thy delight ;—and if I lose, you gain, 


Mot long with me thy reign can ever last, 

for I no sooner feel thy power—than it is past ; 

« little while Pll sigh and weep full sore, 

" Phen shake it off—be lively as before. 

Phus do I baffle your tyrannic power, 

Which in this bosom, cannot last an hour. 

Again we'll meet, again, your power you'll try, 
Vhile I, resist—submit—then fly. 

Urchin, unloose that tendril from thy bow, 


pNor cause poor weak ones, such fantastic :voe ; 
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hey’ll cry and rave, curse every fate but thee, 
or that sweet triumph they have left to me ; 
ine let it be ;—and stubborn will prove, 
or ever own myself subdued by love. 
Dh I could laugh ! To see thy tiny dart, 
wang from its bow, to light upon my heart, 
3ut blunted there, recoil upon thyself.— 
Ja! Own I’ve conquer’d purblind little elf. 
Again you'll try ? Well string your bow again : 
3ut know my breast 1s shielded by disdain ; 
o entrance there, your arrow e’er will find. 
Take well your aim :—Ha, ha, the God is blind !! 
ome, come ! submit, my willing captive be, 
And own, most wisely, I have conquer’d thee, 
ay down your arms, and vanquish’d, humbly 
sue, 
nd then, perchance, I may submit to you. 
Well, well, agreed—Now all the world may see, 
hat first, [ conquer’d love.—And now, he 


dwells with me. 
FLIRTILLA. 


SELECTED. 
JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA, 
AND 
CALMS THE STORM. 

LOUD blew the storm of night; the thwarting 

surge 
‘Dashed, boiling, on the labouring bark : Dismay, 
#\From face to face reflected, spread around :-— 
}When, lo! upon a towering wave is seen, 
he semblance of a foamy wreath upright, 
ove onward to the ship : The helmsman starts, 











And quits his hold ; the voyagers appalled 
Shrink from the fancied Spirit of the Flood : 
But when the voice of JEsws, with the gale 
Soft mingled, Jtis I, be not afraid, 
Fear fled, and joy lightened from eye to eye. 
Up he ascends, and, frem the rolling side, 
Surveys the tumult of the sea and sky 
With transient look severe : The tempest awed 
Sinks to a sudden calm ; the clouds disperse ; 
The moon-beam trembles on the face divine, 
Reflceted mildly in the unruffled deep. 
GRAHAM. 


—_- or 


VIRTUE SUPERIOR TO FORTUNE. 


In all vicissitudes of fate, 
Unaltered, firm, see virtue rest, 
Or grow more firm with growing time ; 
For, though pursued by fortune’s hate, 
We see it shaken, not oppresst ; 
And, while less happy, more sublime. 


Thus, stands, on some rude mountain side, 
Exposed to all the winds of heaven, 
The monarch oak, from times of yore ; 
When winter strips ns leafy pride, 
His root strikes deeper, tempest driven : 
His beauty less, his vigor more. 


Behold yon rock’s majestic form, 
Whitening amid the foaming surge : 
And, shaken, seem the abyss to glut ; 
Then rise superior to the storm : 
Rebuked, the waves in awe regurge, 
And sink submissive at his foot. 

From Metastasio. 
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Exult not dear Maid. 


A BALLAD. 











| ALLEGRETTO. 
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Ex- ult not dear Maid, in thy‘cheeks pure car - na- tion, How-ev- er enchant - ing their beauty now seem, They’re 
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doom’d to dis - solve like some bright ex -ha-la-tion, That daz-zles and fades in the May morning beam ; Ree 
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| member an hour will ar-rive, when af- fec - tion will flour-ish, When winter has ri - fled thy bloom, That 
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love shall be mine to be - guile the de -jec-tion, Which then may o’ershadow thy fond heart with gloom. 
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Acknowledge the truth that awakens this feeling, 
Which springs from a bosom devoted to thee; 
The virtues thy mind every hour is revealing, 
Have far greater charms than thy beauty for me: 
Believe me the love which so calmly reposes 

On purity’s bosom, will ne’er wish to roam; 

Thy smile, like the sun that illumines the roses; 
Will keep him forever in fondness at home. 
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